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INTRODUCTION 


"There is properly no History; only Biography."(Bnerton). 
> 

---0O0-— 


A strange face, a name, or the description of some exploit is 
each capable at times of arousing our speculation. We want to know 
more about the person concerned and perhaps our imagination endeavours 
to supply us with a picture of his life - romantic, humdrum or sinister - 
whioh the facts themselves withhold from us. 

' The lives and experiences of others interest us all and when those 
• others happen to bear the same name as ourselves this interest is intensified. 
It gains a personal aspect. Have we got some of his blood in our veins? 

Did he think and talk like us? Does he help to explain why we are what we 
are? 

Here, in this little monograph, I have attempted to summarise the 
more interesting information so far discovered about the ancestry of our own 
particular branch of the Bristowe family. It has been written in haste ana 
my resolve to get it finished in time for Christmas 1942 could not have been 
fulfilled had I paused to prepare the detailed list of references which all 
documents of this nature should contain. Later on and in more 
peaceful times it will be my ambition to enlarge upon, improve, and 
perhaps even to print with illustrations what I have here set out so 
roughly and unevenly. 

The first eight chapters are mainly the results of my own 
searches amongst the literature of the time. These bring us down to 
a period (circa 1190) explored 30 excellently by Sydney Bristowe about j 
thirty years ago^ and subsequently by our distant relation, Edward Jenkins.* 
Their discoveries, with slender additions and alterations by myself, supply 
the information summarised in the last three chapters. To both I owe a 
doop debt of .gratitude,' * 

\ 

The story I tell is that of the passage of a family through a 
period of nearly twelve centuries. At the beginning we know them to 
have been vikings of intrepid spirit, wise council and fair complexion. 

Wo know also that these characteristics were inherited by their 


"Records of the Bristowe Family". Compiled by C.A.Bernau assisted 
by Sydney C.Bristowe. 1913 (Twenty copies privately printed). 

* 

/ "The Bristows of South East England". Edward Jenkins, (About 
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descendants in Normandy three hundred years later. Can we lay claim yet 
■-.another eight to nine centuries later to owe anything to our viking descc 
s*n the Shetlands many a pure viking type is to he seen today, but there 
perhaps they have mixed little with other strains. In Normandy, in the ^ 
-laidst of a country of dark Latins, the viking type has survived unaltered^ 
find, it in England too and, I submit, in our own family. At different 
periods environmental conditions such as mediaeval religion, prosperity 
and conservation! may haye concealed originality or smothered patent fires 
ir< their suffocating folds but perhaps it is as well that in times of peace 
• Energies should be. absorbed in peaceful occupations, The dauntless spirit 
^Inherited from their ancestors has, however, held them, and will again hold 
in good stead when necessity arises, • ' 5 


Soe K.Gjerset’s History of the Norwegian People, He says the modern 
ilbrmens are tail, well-built, blonde and blue-eyed, jealous of personal 
!l independence and honour, often quarrelsome, revengeful, hard to govern, 
hospitable, lovers of'adventure, and skilled in ship-building. 



PART I. 


i 

THE VIKING PHASE 

CHAPTER ONE. THE BIRTH OF THE VIKING MOVEMENT. 


Long before man set foot in Norway the setting for the Viking 
movement was prepared. Rugged hills and barren mountains played an 
important part both before and after his arrival. The weight of their 
rocky cores, combined, maybe, with that of the mighty ice cap which 
engulfed them during the Ice Age, caused the land to sink and the sea to 
stream up their valleys. These submerged valleys or fiords carried the 
tide far into the heart of the country whilst the sinking of the coastline 
yielded a chain of countless islands. Later, when the ice caps retreated 
northward, dark pine forests sprang up on the steep hill slopes, pockets 
of fertile soil collected on the rock ledges, and summer pastures watered 
by clear mountain torrents awaited use by man for his cattle. 

Earliest Stone Age man was a hunter. Later immigrants from 
the South and South-East combined agriculture with hunting and their 
settlements, formed wherever crops could be grown, cattle could be grazed 
and timber was accessible for the construction of houses and ships. 

High over all stood the mountain ranges. Aloof and masterful 
they barred the way inland and thrust man out to sea in search of food and 
fortune. Glaciers and snow fields isolated the settlements except by the 
sea route and made each into a puny kingdom which delayed the political 
union of the country for many a century. - Their grandeur in sunset and ' •, 
sunshine, in mist and in twilight, inspired religion and poetry and acted 
as a breeding ground for myths and legends during the long -winter nights. 
Stories were told and retold of the deeds of mighty warriors and of gods 
who were themselves champions. It came to be believed that warriors who 
died bravely in combat were borne away on shields by Valkyry maidens to 
V/oden's palace of Valhalla where they lived for ever .afterwards in the com¬ 
pany of all the other heroes. Many a viking was inspired to deeds of 
valour by the promise of such reward. 

Thus a hardy amphibious race was bred which gloried in battle 
and adventure. Piracy was combined with fur-trading, whaling, fishing and 
the tilling of the soil. At first the pirates were content to prey on their 
neighbours but towards the end of the Eighth Century A.D. these vikings began 
to sail to more distant lands. Brilliant and astonishing were their 
achievements and never in maritime history have their courage and sea-craft 
been surpassed. ’ In open long-ships barely eighty feet in length they 
reached the shores of America and explored the eastern fringes of the 
Mediterranean. The striped sail, the row of yellow and black shields slung 
over the low waist of the gaily painted ship, and the hign dragon prow cleav¬ 
ing the billows struck terror.into the hearts of those who saw one approaching. 
From ships such as these they landed on foreign shores far and wide, sometimes 
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Impetus to the viking movement was provided by the increasing 
population, and by polygamy amongst the wealthier people which yielded numbers 
of earls' sons who were unwilling to be starvelings or dependents. These 
became the leaders. In love with adventure, proud of their swords and ring 
shirts, of their red cloaks and long yellow hair, they sailed tho 3 ea 3 and 
filled with envy those who had remained at home when they ratumed laden with 
gold and gems. The vikings were savage sea-rovers in an age of universal 
savagery who found a noble joy in their exploits. The best energies of the 
rising generations were absorbed in sea-faring enterprises and the young man. 
who had not been a-viking had to endure the chaff of his fellows and the scorn 
of the maidens. 

A movement such as this could not span the ninth and tenth 
centuries without having important effects and by the middle of the tenth 
century the vikings began to repay whatever debt they ov/ed to the countries 
they had ravaged. Their minds were active and adaptable, A knowledge 
was acquired of customs in many lands. The best was sought and selected 
from amongst the civilizations they encountered and their ships were the 
instruments by which learning and culture ware spread more rapidly than ever 
before. 


Perhaps the greatest contribution they made to western society 
is one which is difficult fully to assess - the qualities inherited by Celt 
and Saxon, Frank and Frisian who mixed with viking stock. In a hereditary 
sense so dominant was that stock that to this day it persists in the lands 
in which s ettlements v/ere made a thousand years ago. Despite marriages and 
the passing of thirty to forty generations the type" has survived in Britain 
' and in Normandy seemingly unchanged except by present day culture imposed on 
it after birth. Countenance and colouring, zest for conquest and adventure, 
a love of sport and of the sea, energy of mind and body, wisdom and valour. 
These are the special characteristics of the viking, inheritance. 
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TABLE I 


HALLAD 

Earl of Orkney 


THE VIKING PHASE 

./ HALVDAN THE OLD 
• b. circa 760 


IVAR, Earl of Opland 
.. .* b. circa 785 

I 

■ EYSTSIN GLUMRA 
-( b». circa 810 

I • I--- 

\ ROGNVALD THE MIGHTY, 

Earl of More and Raumsdale, 
b. circa 835 

*• . '■> d. circa 905 

in., Ragnhild, d. of Rolf Nefia 


TURF-EINAR ROLLO (ROLF) TfLJ GANGER 

b, circa 870, d. 927 

Earl of Orkney First Duke of Normandy 


IVAR 

b. circa 855 


(see Table II) 


SIGURD, Earl of Orkney 


ROLLAGER (HROLLAUG) 
(followed Rollo to 
Ncrmandy) 


-, 

THORIR THE SILENT 

Earl of More, 
m. Alof, d. of Harald 
Fairhair. 













CHAPTER .TWO. 


ROGNVALD THE MIGHTY 


A trend in political development towards the establishment 
of a single king or overlord in each of the northern countries of Europe 
began to develop early in the ninth century and in Norway Halvdan the Black 
had managed to establish his rule over a large part of the country before 
he died in about the year 075- The accession of his young son Harald 
Fairhair, a mere child of ten, was, however, the signal for an outburst of 
Jealousy and revolt which threatened to disintegrate the country into its 
former state of petty kingdoms. Chieftains strove with one another and 
rose in revolt against Harald's overlordship. Strong action was needed if 
he was to retain his kingdom. Strong and successful action was taken. 

Early in his reign Harald succeeded not only in quelling the 
fyebels but also in extending and strengthening his territory by victories 
over neighbouring kings who had doubted his ability to withstand their 
onslaughts. His domains soon exceeded those of any other king in Norway 
| : and the story is told of a girl named Gyda who fired his ambition to make 
Le conquest complete. When his envoys sought her hand in marriage she 
>ld them contemptuously she would not waste herself on a king who ruled 
|>\it a few peoples. "Marvellous it seems to me", she said, "that there is 
king who will make Norway his own, and be sole ruler thereof as Gorm 
xs done in Denmark and Eric in Uppsala." Instead of being annoyed at this 
nessage,. Harald praised her words and vowed neither to cut nor comb his hair 
ltil this end was achieved. 

Though the story may be fictitious Harald's ambition was 
jer.uine. Revolts had been crushed. He now set out to bring the whole 
Sountry under his sway and the sagas recount a series of battles against 
Lnor kings and chieftains in all of which Harald's men gained the victory. 

Harald's closest friend and most staunch supporter was 
gnvald, Earl of More and Raumsdale. Descended from a long line of vikings 
m Eystein Glumra son of Ivar, Earl of Opland, son of Halvdan tie Old - 
gnvald was himself a man of outstanding valour and wisdom. Well deserved, 
|ay the Sagas, were the names Rognvald the Mighty and Rognvald the Keen- 
iunselled by both of which he became known. 

Rognvald the Mighty, whose ancestry is traced back to Halvdan 
Mi Old, is important to us in‘being the first in the line of descent we are 
pacing whose exploits are recorded. He had already been rewarded for the 
rt he had played in defeating some of Harald Fairhair's enemies when the 
Allowing account is given of one of his battles. 


"Earl Rognvald fared by the inner course through Eid and 
"then southward past the Firths: he espied the goings of King 
"Vemund, and so came a-night-tide to a certain stead hight Naust-dale, 
"whereat was King Vemund ^-feasting. There took Earl Rognvald the 
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"house over their heads, and burned King Vemund therein -with ninety 
"men. Thereafter came Kari of Berdla to Earl Rognvald with a 

"long-ship all manned, and they went both together north to Mere. 

"Earl Rognvald took the ships which King Vemund had owned, and all 
"the chattels that he got there. Kari of Berdla went north to 
"Throndheim unto King Harald and became his man; he was a mighty 
"bareserk." 

Thus yet two more minor kingdoms were added to Harald Fairhair’s 
realm, one by force and fire and the other by persuasion backed by Karald's 
growing strength. 

Harald's conquest was finally completed, save for minor 
skirmishes, by a great and decisive naval victory over powerful opponents 
in Hafrsfiord in about the year 890. With the fall of Vestland all 
formidable resistance to his rule over the whole of Norway collapsed. 

Victory brought Mm admiration from the older men whilst the younger 
men wished to serve under so renowned a warrior and to deserve the 
rewards he bestowed on all who served Mm well. 

Remembering Ms vow, we are told, of ten years previously, 

Harald bathed Mmself and allowed Earl Rognvald to comb and shear his 
hair. Nor had he forgotten Gyda. Harald, the first king of all Norway, 
claimed her as wife. She married him and she gave Mm children but now* 
alas, she had to content herself with being one of ten wives, for in those 
days it was customary for virility and wealth to be reflected in the number 
of wives a man possessed. 

• ’ Harald now gave Ms attention to the government of Ms kingdom. 
The petty kingdoms he had subdued were welded into a national monarchy with 
a system of government and administration wMch left great power in the ■ 
sovereign's hands. ' Trade was fostered and the plundering by vikings of 
coast settlements within Ms realm was put down with an iron hand. 

The stem suppression and outlawry of pirates and adventurers 
who did not restrict their activities overseas gave an impetus to emigration. 
Many of the outlaws formed themselves into bands centred in the Shetlands, 
.Orkneys, th§ Isle of Man and dlsewhere whence they sailed a-viking and often 
returned to harry the coast of Norway. In his determination to destroy or 
drive further afield the viking hordes which disturbed the peace of his own 
coast settlements Harald led several expeditions to seek them out. In one 
of the battles wMch ensued fell Ivar, son of Earl Rognvald, and in recompense 
the Orkneys and Shetlands were given to Ms father. At first Earl Rognvald 
gave the earldom to his brother Sigurd but later, when Sigurd died, first 
Hsllad and then Turf-Einar (sons of Earl Rognvald) became Earl of Orkneys. 
Turf-Einar, whose descendants succeeded Mm in the earldom for many generatior 
was so-named because he is said to have been the first in the islands to cut 
peat for fuel. 


The strategy of setting fire to a timber house stealtMly surrounded is 
frequently recorded in the sagas and Earl Roguvald himself w>as to meet this 
If ate in later years. 




In sympathy with the adventurous spirit of'the times and because, 

| perhaps, he was a younger son with few possessions. Hollo (Rolf) the Ganger, 
i son of Earl Rognvald, accompanied and led viking expeditions overseas. Before 
| long, however, and perhaps on his return journey from an expedition less successful 
§ than usual, Rollo transgressed Herald*s strictest law by plundering a settlement 
in southern Norway. The penalty for this was outlawry and neither his mother’s 
supplications nor Harald's deep affection for his father were of any avail. 

Rollo set sail west-over-sea never to return to the country of 
his birth. His subsequent adventures, whose consequences were so important 
to the future history of western Europe, will be described in the next chapter. 

By the time Harald Fairhair was forty he had many grown up sons 
| from the numerous wives he had married. These sons became restless at being 
| dependents with no territory to rule. Bent on gaining by their own efforts 
| what their father would not give them, two of the number, Halvdan Highleg and 
|Gudrod Gleam, decided to seize the domains and belongings of Earl Rognvald who • 

|was now an old man of about seventy. Accompanied by a body of men they came • 
fon him unawares and set fire to his house. Earl Rognvald and sixty of hi 3 
jjrjsen perished in the flames. 

The deed accomplished, Gudrod Gleam took possession of Earl 
ptognvald's property whilst Halvdan Highleg sailed westward to the Orkneys 
Lth three of his long ships to seize the earldom there from Earl Rognvald*s 
ion. Turf Einar. _ , 

Vihen the news reached Harald Fairhair of his sons' deeds he was 
filed with wrath. Hastening to the scene of the burning he seized Gudrod 

Jleam and then banished him for ever from his kingdom. The property was 

ided to one of Earl Rognvald*'s sons, Thorir the Silent, to whom also the King 
presented his daughter Alof in marriage. 

Now Turf Einar, Earl of Orkneys, was a mighty warrior,'ugly 
look upon and with only one eye. He was fully capable, of giving a 
>od account of himself in any battle but the unheralded arrival of three 
>stile longships under Halvdan Highleg '3 command took him off his guard, 
lth difficulty he succeeded in escaping to Caithness where plans wero set 
motion at once to avenge his father's death and to oust Halvdan Hi^al6g 
5 m the Orkneys. By the end of the summer he was ready to sail. A 
landing was made and the opposing forces were not long in coming to grips. — 
|fter a short sharp encounter Halvdan's men were put to flight, a rout being 
averted by the timely arrival of nightfall. But on the following day 
>thing could save them. The islands were small and cover was limited, 
ilentlessly were Halvdan's men sought out and slain until only Halvdan 
Imself remained undiscovered. It fell to the lot of one-eyed Turf-Einar 
aeelf to spot him from afar and with Halvdan’s death Turf-Einar avenged 
La father and recovered his own earldom. .... . 
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ROLLO THE GANGER 


CHAPTER THREE. 


The story of Rollo, outlaw and hero, depends mainly on the 
testimony of Dudo of St. Quentin. The problem for historians is to decide . 
how much of this tenth century narrative to accept. Dudo wrote his 
biography some seventy years after Rollo's death with the assistance of 
contemporary monastic annals and of information or traditions provided by 
his grandsons. Thus he had good opportunity to write an authentic account 
of Rollo’s life but an anxiety to please his patrons, Rollo's descendants, 
led him to magnify hi3 hero's achievements by assigning to him at least 
some deeds of prowess performed by other vikings such as Godfred and Sigfred. 
Rollo's memory might in any event have been treasured through the centuries 
with honour and affection in his adopted home, but Dudo's history made this 
an assured fact. 


The narrative which follows represents what I accept out of 
all the records, traditions and legends attached to Rollo's name. Some 
historians accept more and others less. If proof were demanded where no 
proof exists most European history of the tenth century would have to be 
discarded. In the circumstances the sensible course in this, as in other 
cases; is to discard all obvious fabrications without losing faith in every¬ 
thing and to accept whatever seems likely or is confirmed by independent 
chroniclers. 


Rollo (Rolf) was the son of Rognvald the Mighty, Earl of MSre 
‘ and Raumsdale, the trusty liegeman and comrade of King Harald Fairhair of 
Norway. He was a man of• outstanding strength and stature. So huge was he 
that on attaining manhood he became known as Rollo the Ganger, which means 
"walker", because no horse in the land was large enough to carry him. Grim 
and gay, this fair haired giant was destined to play an important part in the 
shaping of future European history. Outlaw and sea-pirate, warrior and 
conqueror of Normandy, wise ruler and popular hero, this son of Rognvald the 
Mighty was ancestor to dukes and kings as well as many humbler folk alive 
.to-day who are ignorant of their lineage. 

Rollo had several brothers so his inheritance was limited to 
three small islands in northern Norway. Ambitions unquenched kindled in 
him the -spirit of adventure inherited from his forefathers. The urge 
seized him to go a-viking and it was probably between the years 890 and 900 A.D. 
when he was between 25 and 35 years of age that the incident occurred which 
led to his outlawry by Harald Fairhair. This incident is referred to in the 
last chapter so no further description is necessary here. 

Tradition has it that Rollo set sail from Vigr, in Folder. 

Fiord. A westerly course brought him to the Hebrides about the year 895 and 
there, I believe, he made his home and his headquarters for viking raids along 
the coastline of Britain and western Europe during the next fifteen years or 
•more. He wa.s probably married before he left Norway so it can be supposed 
that a Norse Wife accompanied him in his outlawry and that children were bom 
to him either in Norway or in the Hebrides and perhaps in both homes. The 
jmnrriage of a daughter to a Scots chieftain in the Hebrides supports my belief 
that he made these inlands his headquarters for a number of years and, accord¬ 
ing to the dating I accept, he did not move his home to Normandy until 911. 



As his son William Lougeword was a grown man when he succeeded his I'atner as 
r.\lcr of Normandy in y2 '( a id as he passed some of hio childhood years there, 
wo must conclude that he was bom in the Hebrides within a few years of $00 A.D, 

Dudo makes Rollo the hero of stirring adventures and of viking c 
raids up the Seine from the year e"j6 onwards. Tradition from another source 
relates that Alfred the Great offered him half his kingdom in reward for his 
assistance against. Danish invaders. Much though I should like to accept 
these versions of his e-cpioits and to claim his right to recognition as one ' f 
the greatest heroes of all time, the cold analysis of the evidence carried out 
by-other writers has satisfied me that we must discard these traditions. What 
is much more likely is that he was one of the viking leaders who harried the 
coasts of Alfred the Great's kingdom ar-d who turned their- attention to France 
when Alfred's strength on sea and land became so formidable as to make France a 
more attractive target than England. Northmen, vith Danes predominating, had 
been wringing concessions and booty from the French king since 876 but Alfred's 
power caused a new period of intense aggression in 910 * In that year a strong 
force of vikings landed in Burgundy. . Undaunted by an initial defeat they pushed 
on and plundered Bourges. The same or another force attacked ..Chartres in the 
following year and for the first time Rollo is mentioned as their leader. 

Chartres put up a stout defence. Rollo laid siege to the town hut was replied. 
He retired, to headquarters on the Seine and here he was sought by envoys of 
7£ing Char] es the Simple to negotiate terms of peace. - 

• % 

Charles had come tothe conclusion he could neither oust the vikings 
from their strongholds on the Seine nor prevent serious and far-flung raids on 
his cities. Battles might be wm but defeats did not prevent further attacks 
being made. He had decided to adopt a new policy. He would convert them if 
possible into peaceful citizens whose interest and obligation it would be to 
stifle the attacks which he himself feared. 

In the year 911 a pact was concluded at St. Clair-sur-Epte. 
Territory known later as Haute-Normandie was ceded to Rollo. In return 
Rollo recognised Charles as his overlord and undertook to aid him in repelling . 
aggressors should the need arise. This: pact was of far-reaching importance. 

Although Rollo now became Charles' vassal his pride of race, so 
the story goes, would not permit him to kneel and kiss the Icing's foot in token 
of submission. When directed to do so he beckoned one of his followers to 
* • . Withr..t h J ~ lsaoo i.ue deputy raised the king's foot, 

indeed he raised the foot so high that the king tipped over backwards amidst 
uproarious laughter from the vikings. This story of vilcing pride and 
mischievous gaiety has a ring of truth about it. 

The pact of St. Clair-sur-Epte provided Rollo and his sea-rovers 
with a peimanent home. He himself agreed to Christian baptism and took up 
residence at Rouen. The new-won territory was divided between his followers. 
They were made lords of districts or towns and proprietors of larger or smaller 
domains according to their rank. All were equal in civil rights though unequal 
in political and military rank. A rough and ready legal code was introduced 
which, was sufficient to yield safety to his subjects and their possessions. 
Uithcux delay town defences 'were constructed or strengthened and new buildings 
•yere erected or damaged ones re-built. Abbeys •shich had been pillaged by vikings 
were re-endowed. Education was encouraged. 
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Under Hollo’s rule Noxmandy prospered. The fierce old 
viking displayed all the qualities of a great ruler. Kis impressive 
appearance impelled attention and respect. His strength and courage 
invoked admiration. His wisdom and justice gained the affection and 
support of those subject to him. 

State papers and charters do not exist for this period 
but it would seem that the restless vigour of the vikings was fully 
employed for twelve years in the organisation and construction of their 
new home. Not until the year 923 were their swords and battle-axes 
needed once more and then only to implement the promise given by Rollo 
to aid the King of France in time of need. A revolt against-Charles 
had led to the crowning of Robert of Neustria in his place but Hollo 
took up arms on Charles' behalf against Robert's son-in-lav/ and 
.successor, Raoul, Duke of Burgundy. No conclusive battles were fought' 
but under the terms of the peace treaty Rollo acquired the Bessin and 
.Maine as additions to his territories together with promises of con¬ 
siderable monetary payments. When the French promises s of danegeld ■ 
were not kept a force of vikings, animated by his own spirit but led 
by younger men, marched beyond his borders to plunder Amiens end Arras. 
This could hardly be allowed to pass unnoticed by the French and an 
avenging army marched into Normandy under the leadership of Raoul. 

The Viking garrison at En was overcome and the French followed this 
success by a further victory at Fauquenbergue. Raoul himself , was 
wounded. This circumstance, combined with a threat of invasion from 
Hungary persuaded him to withdraw his army and to pay the sums of money- 
still owing to Rollo. 

Two years later, in the year 927» Rollo the Ganger's 
adventurous life came to an end. In years to come he was to have a 
great-granddaughter.who became queen of the country vhich had banished 
him from its shores and his oonquests were to be the prelude to the 
more impprtant conquest of Great Britain by his descendants. 

mL ■ • # * 
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